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A PAGE FROM MY LOG-BOOK. 


Ow a beautiful sunny December morning, we found 
ourselves becalmed within a few days’ sail of the Cape 
of Storms. Every male on board, from the captain to 
the youngest cabin-boy, all that day went whistling for 
a breeze; but no kind old witch, like her in Macbeth, 
answered their conjurations with the promise, ‘ I’ll give 
thee a wind!’ The sails flapped with sullen, sulky 
boom against the masts, as if they would wrench them- 
selves from their places; not a ripple wrinkled the face 
of the softly swelling sea, on which the sunshine played 
like a smile. In careless ease, the passengers, shaded 
from the sun by the awning, reclined or lounged upon 
the sky-lights, vainly endeavouring to look unconcerned. 
One grim old East Indian, who had grumbled ever 
since we left port, whenever we sailed more than six 
knots an hour, and who was now more than ever ill- 
natured because we did not sail at all, lay and railed at 
everything, human and divine, occasionally varying his 
amusements by poking the fowls in the coops when 
their glee burst forth in anything but a harmonious 
chorus. Some of the younger gentlemen, dissatisfied 
with heaven’s air, diffused a nicotian atmosphere around 
them; others, especially the female portion of the 
company, forgot their cares in following the fortunes 
of amiable young ladies and gentlemen, as set forth 
in the pages of Sir Walter or Dickens; and some, 
too lazy to chat, or too well-informed to read, killed 
time in leaning over the ship’s side and gazing down 
into the sea’s blue depths as earnestly as if they were 
trying, for a wager, who could first see the bottom, or 
expected to behold some sea-green mermaid or fresh 
spanking breeze emerge from the sleeping waters. 
Slowly but surely time passed by, and the dinner- 
hour arrived. More wine was drunk that afternoon, 
I am certain, than had been consumed on any one day 
since we left Calcutta. The Old Indian, in particular, 
paid great attention to the port, which seldgm moved 
far from his elbow; and when the ladies left, soon 
after the dessert was placed upon the table, the con- 
versation grew animated and poetical, and the decanters 
less and less full. Everything must come to an end, 
however; so the gentlemen, with their cigar-cases, 
adjourned to the poop, to enjoy the company of the 
ladies and the calmness of the evening. Time sped 
on; the sun went down, and fast upon his footsteps 
came the night, with her troops of thought-like shadows 
and her hosts of stars. Hour after hour came and 
went: the watches were changed; the look-outs paced 
the forecastle with their steady tramp; and all the 
passengers left the cuddy ‘to turn in,’ except some 
few who still lingered over the wine-cup: even they 


at length went below to woo the drowsy god, and then 
silence and night reigned supreme. 

Morn came, and with it—a breeze? Alas! no. There 
was a heavy uneasy swell running southward, and the 
water had a troubled, dirty appearance. The glass 
has fallen greatly, notwithstanding the fine weather 
during the last two days, which is very strange ; it is 
now rising again, and we will most probably catch a 
smart wind, for calms in these latitudes are rare, and 
of short duration. Alarmed by the falling of the 
barometer, the captain took the precaution of sending 
down the royal yards, and lashing them to the lower 
rigging ; and he is now busily engaged in superintend- 
ing the preparations for bending on studding-sails ; for 
there are faint breaths of wind, now here, now there, 
now astern, now on our quarter, raising slight ripples, 
and sundry dark lines on the sea’s troubled breast. 

The faint puffs become stronger and steadier; the 
ship rolls less, and there are foam-bells slowly gliding 
past upon our lee—a hopeful sign. By noon, we are 
sailing two or three knots an hour, with the light 
sails drawing beautifully. 

*There’s a mackerel sky above us, sir,’ remarked 
the old sail-maker, directing my attention to the pheno- 
menon aforesaid. ‘I'll lay a pint of rum to a nip of 
brandy, that before night we’ll have our music for 
nothing ;’ and he repeated a rbyming adage, the pur- 
port of which was, that when a mackerel sky was seen, 
it was sure to be followed by tempestuous weather. 

At dinner, every face looked bright. The captain 
told one of his best stories, which elicited a grunt of 
applause even from ‘the grumbling Indian,’ as he was 
called. Ever and anon the mate's voice is heard giving 
orders, which puts us all in greater good-humour; the 
wind is creeping more and more ahead; the stu’n’- 
sails are taken in; the foam is hissing past the open 
cuddy-windows, on which our eyes glance complacently ; 
we hear the wind now soughing wildly. Onward our 
good ship flies, rolling and tumbling, and pitching 
about playfully, like a huge whale sporting in the 
sunshine. Hark! ‘Stand by the fore and maintop- 
gallant haulyards!’ The captain looks up at the 
compass above him, gives his head a sagacious nod, 
and observes to the mate that it ‘is freshening fast.’ 
The mate takes the hint, goes below for his pea-jacket 
and cap, and issues upon deck, where he finds them 
busily clewing up the top-gallants. ‘Boatswain, you 
had better put the spilling-lines on,’ he shouts to 
that functionary, who was directing the operations 
forward. The mate takes a keen look to windward— 
he is by no means pleased with its appearance—‘ Very 
dirty,’ he mutters as he runs his eye along the weather- 
board. Meanwhile, we are quietly sipping our wine, 
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and indulging in conjectures as to when we are likely 
to catch a glimpse of Table Mountain. A midshipman 
pops his head into the cuddy, touches his cap, and 
says: ‘Mr Launch is afraid we're going to have a 
squall down upon us immediately, sir, and he would like 
to know if he should take a reef in the topsails.’ The 
captain leaps from his chair, and we all rise in confu- 
sion, and hurry below for our coats and caps. Imme- 
diately the captain gains the poop, he gives one hurried 
glance to windward, and then, in a voice of thunder, 
bawls out: ‘Stand by the topsail-haulyards—let go— 
handsomely, Away aloft, men. Bo’s’n, pipe all hands 
on deck, idlers and all.’ Merrily chirp the pipes of 
the boatswain and his mates: ‘ All hands shorten sail,” 
he shouts. ‘Tumble up on deck here, every one of you. 
Up with you, Jackson, or I’ll quicken you with a rope’s- 
end.’ The clew-garnets are manned—the sails flapping 
noisily in the wind, and the men leaping up the shrouds 
like monkeys. Down upon us, swift as an eagle, is 
the squall coming, shrouded in mist, and whirling the 
spray from off the wave-tops. There—’tis not twenty 
fathoms off—crack! it has struck us—the maintop-sail 
is rent from top to bottom, and the fore one flapping as 
if it would escape from the bolt-ropes. ‘ Let her scud, 
my man,’ says the captain to the man at the wheel. 
How beautifully she falls off before the wind! and now 
she is driving dead before it, overleaping the i 

waves at the rate of ten knots an hour. ‘On with the 
spilling-lines,’ shouts the skipper to the second-mate, 
who is standing in the maintop; ‘and see if that royal- 
yard is securely lashed.’ ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ answers the 
pee and the men ‘all together’ drag ‘the sail up to 

the yard, and confine it under the gaskets and spilling- 


As soon as the topsails were all snugly fastened up, 
the jib was hauled down, and the fore and main sail 
reefed ; then the ship's head was brought to its former 
position, and she staggered on, every now and then 
shipping a sea, until wor stitch of canvas was taken 
in, and the storm-staysail bent. By that time, it was 
quite dark, the scud drifted rapidly across the sky, 
and the wind howled, and moaned, and shrieked in 
the rigging! The hatches were battened down, and 
everything made as storm-worthy as possible, in order 
that we might ride safely through the night. Thus 
we lay with our broadside to the wind, rising and 
falling, rolling and pitching and lurching; while the 
wind seemed every moment increasing in force, and 
the waves in size. Every passenger but myself was 
snugly enjoying his mulled port in the cuddy: there 
was something so beautifully, fiercely, wildly grand in 
the conflict of wind and wave—in the proud impetuous 
motion of our tidy little bark—that I could not leave 
the deck. About half-past ten—five bells, according 
to ship-time—I was standing, half-dreaming, gazing at 
the waters boiling about the bows of the ship, which 
had laid her forecastle nearly below the sea, when the 
pale face of an anxious ose ss popped up above the 
companion, and the next moment he was by the side of 
the mate, inquiring : 

"Is there any danger, Mr Launch? My wife is so 

; and she vows she Men | be able to 
‘is made perfectly sure that we are 


* Danger !’ repeated the a 
shake of the head, and looking, ly, at the 
tell Mrs W—— to—— Look out for that sea!’ 


leaping with a stunning shock upon deck, like a wild ! 
wolf on its prey. ‘Hold on for your lives, gentlemen!’ | 


poop. 

Right across the decks swept the mass of water. I I 
saw Mr W——, who had lost his grip, floundering in the | 
flood, and rolling to leeward as the ship lay, over, until 
the gunnel was on a level with the sea; and, fearing he 
would be washed overboard, made a dash at him on 
my hands and knees. Before I could lay hold of him, 
however, he was grasping the bars of a hen-coop. When | 
the ship righted, he rose spitting out the brine, with 
his long black hair dripping wet, and his face the very | 
personification of fear. Without uttering a word, he 
dived below ; I followed, for I was thoroughly soaked, 
and was just in time to hear Mrs W—— give an 
unearthly shriek as her spouse burst into the cabin, | 
threw himself upon the bed, and fainted outright. In | 


five minutes, I was in bed, snug under the blankets, | ty 
and in ten more, fast, fast asleep. In about an hour eee 
and a half I awoke; and no wonder, for the noise was | stars 
fit to awaken the dead. Oh, how distinctly in my cabin, _ ably 
which happened to be the stern one, did I hear the @ di 


shrieking of the wind among the cordage, and the 
gurgling hiss of the wind-lashed waves without, which, 
separated from me only by a plank, seemed like some 
blood-thirsty multitude clamouring tumultuously for 
my life! oF aed 


When each contend 
Which is the mightier— 


the noise of pots and pans, of boots and boxes, of tins 
and water-cans, tumbling and sliding about and across, 
and up and down the floor, at every roll or lurch— 
the creaking of cribs—the straining of planks—the 
wailing of infants—the sobbings of terrified females— 
the clashing of loose doors—the patterings of rats’ feet 
as they sped through the cabin—the flow of shipped 
water from side to side in the steerage—the snore of 
some sleeping servant who had taken too heavy a 
supper—with a thousand other confused sounds, united 
in forming a Babel of noise to be heard only on board 
of a passenger-vessel in a storm. Holding on by the 
side of my crib like grim death, and endeavouring to 
keep myself firm by pushing ‘with might and main’ 
against the top and bottom of the cot with my head 
and feet, I lay longing earnestly for morning’s light 
and the abating of the storm. 

*Twas an awful night! The ship seemed to have 
found out the secret of perpetual motion, and went 
through more capers than I thought earthly thing ever 
could. How often did I wish myself safe and sound in 
Calcutta—city of palaces—which we had left two 
months before, full of high hope! We were homeward- 
bound. Oh, the agonising thought to perish on our 
homeward path, after four long years of toiling and 
moiling, of yearning for native land and the wanderer’s 
‘thirst to see again thy shore,’ O home! Recollections 
of all the shipwrecks that I had heard of, came 
floating into my mind. Things I had long forgotten 
—accounts of men who had escaped watery graves on 
rafts and spars—of men who had been tossed upon the 
open sea in an open boat, and, after enduring the 
agonies of thirst and hunger for a week, had been 
picked up when all hope had deserted them—and of 
solitary sailors who, by miraculous interpositions of 
Providence, had been snatched from the jaws of death, 
lived for years alone on islands, or among the inhabit- 
ants of almost unknown regions, until some ship from 
Europe had touched there, and borne them away to 
the land they never expected to see more—and many 
other such remem , one on the heels of another, 

rose in my mind, and made me perfectly miserable. 

“ length I fell asleep again, but had not lain half 
an hour, when all at once the ship heeled fearfully over, 
and I awoke in « sweat. I was standing almost bolt 
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on ltigh. It was too late. Before the man could by 
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upright; and, in the conviction that we were going to 
the bottom, scrambled out of bed. I was saluted, as 

as I placed foot upon the floor, by one of my 
trunks, which had left its holdfasts, coming bump 


Troubles never come singly. 1) 

my shoes, I lost my hold of the crib by which I tried 
to steady myself, and was thrown slap against the 
opposite side of the cabin, with so much violence as to 
endanger the safety of my head-piece and the panelling 
which separated me from the abode of an unmarried 
young lady who had been sent to England under the 
protection of the captain. The damsel, who was 
probably lying awake, raised a faint scream, afraid I 
would invade her sanctum; and I, gathering myself 
slowly up, bestowed a hearty malediction upon storms 
in particular, and women in general; then, after a 
successful ten minutes’ groping for my shoes, put them 
on, and set out for the poop—determined, should 
we actually sink, to go down in sight of the sky and 
stars, if they could be seen, rather than perish miser- 
ably cooped up like a rat in a hole. In the steerage, 
a dim lamp was swinging to and fro, throwing its 
uncertain light upon some of the cuddy-servants, who 
lay sleeping as tranquilly as if they were in their 
mother’s home in England. Solemn as were my 
reflections, I could barely refrain from playing tricks 
upon some of them as I passed. The opportunity was 
tempting; but I drew upon my small stock of self- 
denial, and moved on, leaving them to dream in peace. 


Mounting the ladder of the aftermost my | very | sudden! 
for the 


cautiously, I stepped on deck, made a rush 
companion-ladder, and, without catching any spray, 
gained the poop. 

Never shall I forget the sight I then beheld. What 
wade looked upon the 
sea! I stood admiring, wondering, fearing! Our noble 
vessel, with her dingy triangular-shaped storm-stay- 
sail, which I feared every moment would be torn from 
the bolt-ropes, her broadside to the storm, and her 


yards boring the wind’s eye, while her long bare | fall 


poles rolled through the air—pitched and rolled, and- 
cut all kinds of curious capers, like a restive high- 
blooded steed kept up, by force of bit and spur, from 
pursuing the course she would fain take. Before the 
wild tempest, the waves rolled in mountain masses, 
breaking with crashing peals into lakes of hissing 
foam! The scud drifted across the sky, shutting out 
the blue heavens and the stars; then, mingling with 
the deafening sounds, were heard the voices of the 
ship’s cordage, making music in the blast—many-toned 
—from the deep bass of the backstays and standing- 
rigging, to the shrill tenor of the braces and running- 
gear. There was something inexpressibly grand in the 
scene | 

faces of the seamen who, ‘lashed to the helm,’ stood 
watching the little needle, keeping a bright look-out 
for the big waves, and so using the wheel as to prevent 
their breaking upon the ship. I had often read of 
waves rolling mountains high, and of winds whistling 
through the rigging, but never before had seen or 
heard them. I fancied the descriptions were rather 
exaggerated ; then I learned their truth. A big billow 
would come rolling up, gathering force and size on its 
way, towering higher and higher, until almost on a 
level with the topsail-yards; then, while I fearfully 
looked on and trembled, every moment imagining it 
would break and cover us up for ever, its green 
top would gracefully curl; break, with a roar of 
thunder, into a mass of foam; down to the deeps 
quickly go, like a tame elephant kneeling to receive 
its rider; raise us aloft, until the masts seemed boring 
the sky; then roll away to leeward, leaving us in the 
trough of the sea—so to be raised and so let down 
t succeeding wave. Deceitfully the wind 


The light of the binnacle fell upon the eager | i 


flashing, seething wave-tops, we could see 
cloud of spray bowling on towards us. The 
the wheel grasped its s 
their bonnets over their brows, while ever 
their eyes glanced from the ship to the coming 
wreathed in its robe of mist. Ha, there w 
now! Over far lies our good boat, and 
rushes in through the scuppers, until the 
foot deep in water. The wind’s howlin 
angry. Ever and anon, a sea is shipped, to 
comfort of all who unhappily happen to be on 
The mids on duty are snugly ensconced below the 
never stirring out, unless at the call of the 
when the bell must be struck, to let all know 
time speeds. While I stand holding on by th 
mizzen-rigging, sundry reflections as to the life of 
a sailor rise in my mind. Truly, it is aught but a 
pleasant one. The landsman, when he hears the wind 
moaning around his house, and the rain sobbing on 
the window-panes, ‘like a maiden at her deceiver’s door,’ 
may well thank Heaven for his comfortable home, an@l 
that he is not tempest-beaten upon the dreary waters, 
thousands of miles away in the far-off sea. A snug 
room, a good sea-coal fire, and a warm down-bed, are 
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af 


y, and that all hands have been called to shorten 
sail—say, to reef topsails. Or, how pleasant is it, in 
a cold frosty night in the Channel, to be called 
of the midshipmen, who is anxious to be relieved of 
his watch: ‘ Rouse yourself, old fellow—it’s past eight 
bells; the starboard-watch is aft to muster, and Mr 


of a sailor’s life, but must refrain. 

During the whole night, the elements continued as 
I have described them. When morning broke, I went 
below, and turned in. I enjoyed a most refreshing 
sleep, and dreamed of calm seas, soft homeward-blowing 
breezes, and sunshine. What a various store of little 


arms into the footpan. Mrs G——, 
B——’s shriek on finding the child so abruptly torn 


the squalling boy into a pitiable condition by vowing 
that they should all go down among the sharks and 
whales together. Lieutenant F—— was 
violently against the door of his cabin, as he 
groping about in quest of a light, that his head 
forced right through the panel; and thus he 
held by the neck, like a mouse in a trap. Then 
some 


afterwards to undergo some sly rubbing by his brother- 
mids upon the convenience of thick skulls and few 
brains, as well as by the doctor, whose applications 


would lull for a while; then, by the light of the 


had the contrary effect of theirs—namely, reducing 
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the inflammation. And one of the strings of Mr 
H——’s swinging-tray broke, and tumbled its contents 
—consisting of a bottle of Macassar-oil, a box of tooth- 
powder, a various other small 
articles—upon ace sleeper. 

Next morning, the sea was wonderfully calm and the 
wind steady. All hands were busily engaged in making 
sail soon after breakfast; and they did it right will- 
ingly. No one would have imagined that, twelve 
hours before, it had been ‘ blowing great guns,’ with 
waves mountain-high. Sail after sail was loosed to 
the wind, and sheeted home; and in an hour every 
mast was clothed, from the truck to the lower stud- 
dingsail-boom. Onward sped our craft— 


And with a flowing sail 
Went a-bounding for the Island of the Free, 
Towards which the impatient wind blew half a gale ; 
High dashed the spray, the bows dipped in the sea. 


*‘CONJECTURAL ASTRONOMY. 


I aim a mile beyond moon. 

*Wuar song the Syrens sang, or what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among women, though 
puzzling questions, are not beyond the reach of con- 
jecture, said Sir Thomas Browne, dallying with 
philosophy, and ‘dreaming o’er the map of things,’ 
amid the folios of his quiet library, at a period when 
civil war spread confusion through the land, and the 
coming greatness of Cromwell had already paled the 
lustre of the English crown. Puzzling questions, indeed ; 
but not more difficult of solution than one by which we 
are arrested on the threshold of any inquiry into the 
early history of astronomical science—Who were the 
first astronomers? 

Anything more uncertain than the origin of astro- 
nomy could scarcely be named in the catalogue of 
human studies. The Egyptian, Assyrian, and Indian 
nations have each been supposed founders of the science ; 
but, as if none of these were sufficiently remote and 
inaccessible, M. Bailly, in his profound and elaborate 
History of Ancient and Modern Astronomy, has 
endeavoured to trace it back beyond the chronicles 
of the Persians and Chinese, to a most ancient and 
highly cultivated people of Asia, whose race is now 
extinct, whose cities are dust, whose literature has 
perished, and of whose existence all record and memory 
have passed away. He supposes the site of their empire 
to have lain somewhere about 50 degrees north latitude, 
in the southern regions of Siberia, bordering upon the 
confines of ancient Scythia. M. Bailly grounds his 
hypothesis upon conclusions drawn from the stellar 
observations collected by Ptolemy ; which observations 
must have been made in a climate where the longest 
day was sixteen hours in duration. This computation 
corresponds to the above-named latitude; but as that 
region retains no vestige, and embalms no tradition, 
however vague, of any such people, we are compelled 
to relinquish his theory as an ingenious and stately 
chimera. 

It is possible that Coelus, whom we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as a purely fabulous personage, was, 
after all, but one of the earliest astronomers. 
derived his name, according to Diodorus Siculus, from 
the delight which he took in regarding the nocturnal 
heavens. He lived in the classical Mauritania—now 
known as Marocco—and extended his empire all over 


He | moon held the next ; and the planets and fixed stars 


Africa, and through a large portion of Europe. If we 


thus accept the historical side of Latin fable, it is easy 
to suppose that all his family, mythological as they 
appear to us by name—Saturn, Atlas, Hyperion, and 
the rest—cultivated the same study, and were after- 
wards confounded with the objects of their admiration. 


The name of Atlas was bestowed on the highest @ 


mountain in his kingdom, because, through a natural 
error common to the ancients, he used to repair to its 
summit for the purpose of making observations, under 
the belief that he was nearer the stars. Nor is this 
all. Pliny, as well as Diodorus, affirms that this prince 
constructed a mechanical sphere, upon which all the 
known heavenly bodies were depicted; and that in 
consequence of the fame attached to his invention, he 
was said to support the heavens on his shoulders. 

By some, the registers of celestial observations sent 
by Callisthenes to Aristotle on the taking of Babylon; | 
and by some, the passing mention of certain stars in | 
the most ancient portion of the Bible, where the Lord | 
demands of Job: ‘ Canst thou bind the sweet influences | 
of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ?’—are thought | 
to be the earliest known records on this subject. The | 
book of Job, which is supposed to be an Arabic | 
chronicle, and perhaps the oldest piece of literature | 
in the world, abundantly proves that, at that remote | 
epoch, the stars were already named and classified. | 
The Chaldean registers were commenced 2234 B.c.; so | 
that, either way, we claim ‘hjgh respect,’ if not ‘rich | 
validity,’ for the origin of the science. The Chaldeans, | 
however, have the best of the argument, and, in | 
default of a better authenticated claim, the disputed | 
honour may very safely be awarded to their sages. | 
A nation which could carry on an uninterrupted and | 
laborious series of observations during a period of 
1903 years—from 2234 B.c. to 331 B.c.—commands 
our most reverent attention; and when we remember 
that the Chaldzans were a pastoral people, dwelling in 
the most delightful regions of the habitable globe; that 


they passed their nights in the open air, ‘keeping || 


watch over their flocks;’ that above them hung the 
purest of skies, and around them extended the most 


unbounded horizon, we shall not be surprised to find 


them considerably advanced in a science which treats 
of the revolutions of planets and the phenomena of the 
world of stars. 


The early Greeks regarded astronomy as a mere 
speculation and ‘the very coinage of the brain,’ till 
the return of Thales from Egypt, when that philosopher 
taught in the schools, that the earth was of a globular 
form ; that eclipses might be calculated, and the sphere 
divided into zones, arctic and antarctic circles, &c. 
Thales was succeeded by his pupils Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, and Pythagoras, who, becoming teachers 
in their turn, and again delegating their office to their 


disciples, propagated some of the wildest theories that |) 


ever falsified an infant science. 

Thus, Anaximander believed the stars to be balls 
composed of fire and air, and fixed in revolving 
spheres ; the earth he supposed to occupy the centre of 
the universe; and in agsigning to each of the heavenly 
bodies its ‘place and function,’ he stated that the sun 
was twenty-eight times larger than the earth, and 
occupied the highest station in the heavens; that the 


the next and lowest. Anaximenes considered the earth 
a level plain, and the heavens a solid concave sphere, 
from which the sun and moon depended like circular 
pate of fire, and whereon the stars were fastened, like 

brass-headed nails which represented hts in 
the Diorama of London by Night. Philoleu, of Gostona 
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asserted that the sun was a disc of glass, reflecting the 
luminiferous ether of the world. Parmenides accounted 
for the stability of the earth, by alleging that no reason 
could be assigned why it should fall to one side rather 
than another; and Theophrastus gravely disputed the 
wondrous workmanship of the universe, by stating 


| that the two hemispheres were badly joined together, 
} and that the tract of stars known to us as the Milky 
| Way, was only the light which filtered through the 


opening. Anaxagoras, an Ionian philosopher, taught 


| that the sun was a mass of red-hot iron or heated 
| stone, somewhat bigger than the peninsula of Pelo- 


ponnesus ; that ‘this brave o’erhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire,” was a vault 
of stones built all around us, and kept from falling in 
upon our heads by the rapidity of its circular motion ; 
that the comets were wandering stars; and that the 
sun was prevented from advancing beyond the tropics 
by the resistance of a dense atmosphere, which forced 
him to retrace his course. 

Pliny reasons that the sun must considerably exceed 
Mount Ida in breadth; and asserts that the differences 
observable in the colour of planets are to be ascribed, 
not to their altitude, but to their relative vicinities. 
Thus, a cold planet turns its neighbour pale, and a hot 
planet reddens all those which are carried within the 
influence of its vapours. Again, he argues that shoot- 
ing-stars do not really fall, but are a mere fluid thrown 
off from others by the force of their fire, as the oil is 
precipitated from a burning lamp; and that thunder is 
a celestial flame discharged from the planet Jupiter, 
‘as the burnt part of wood is cast off with a loud noise 
of crackling.’ Hence may be traced the notion that 
thunderbolts are darted by Jove from his celestial seat. 
Pythagoras originated that music of the spheres of 
which Lorenzo speaks to Jessica: 


There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 


Misled by a fanciful and poetic analogy, he supposed 
the planets to emit sounds proportionate to their 
respective distances, and to the rate of their revolu- 
tions, as the tone of a string is regulated by the 
number of its vibrations. This concert was, of course, 
too melodious for our grosser sense, and attended the 
gods with ‘touches of sweet harmony.’ He also taught 
that the moon was an inhabited globe like the earth. 
Every philosopher of old time has had something to 
say of the moon, and perhaps none of the heavenly 
bodies have been subjected to more romantic and 
curious speculation. She has been our everlasting 
problem; and the dwellers in the planet have never 


||| ceased to inquire if there be not dwellers, like them- 
i| selves, traversing the mountains, congregating in the 


valleys, cultivating the plains, and navigating the 


}| oceans of the mysterious satellite. Man loves to lose 
|| himself in conjectures of the improbable and the far. 
i, How agreeable to annihilate the distance between 


world and world, and participate in the life of a globe 
so near us as the moon! How delightful to study a 
new geography, guess at a new history, sympathise 
with a second human race, and strive even to establish 
some yet undiscovered means of communication with 
our lunar brethren ! 

Of course, the moon was inhabited. Any doubt on 
this point never occurred to the ancients; and the sole 
end of their researches, observations, and conjectures, 
seems to have been the arrival at some definite conclu- 
sion egg the animate and inanimate life upon 
its surface. 

Proclus, in his Commentaries on Plato, has preserved 
three verses of the poet Orpheus; in which it is stated 
that ‘God built a second great world, which the im- 


mortals call Selena, and which men have called the Moon, | i 


wherein there exist great chains of mountains, and many 


cities and habitations.’ Anaxagoras speaks of coun 

seas, mountains, and valleys in the moon, but without 
mentioning cities or habitations. © Pythagoras and his 
followers are far more explicit on this head. According 
to their belief, the moon is an earth such as our own, 
with but this difference—namely, that it is peopled by 
a race of fifteen times larger and stronger than 


‘those with which we are acquainted, and adorned by 


a vegetation proportionately beautiful and luxuriant. 
Heraclides of Pontus went further still, when he 
affirmed that, to his own knowledge, an inhabitant of 
the moon had fallen upon earth. It is unfortunate 
that he should have omitted to give us a description 
of this interesting traveller. 

The Arcadians believed themselves more ancient 
than the moon, say Lucian and Ovid. Before the moon 
existed, their ancestors, according to national tradition, 
inhabited the earth. This curious legend has given 
rise to a suggestion, that our satellite may, after all, 
be but an old comet which strayed within the circuit 
of our attraction, and became the attendant of our 
wanderings. Lardner and Arago see no impossi- 
bility in this argument, although the reasons adduced 
to support it are utterly valueless. As the comet- 
moon, in order to become our satellite, must of 
necessity have had but a short perihelion distance, 
it is urged by many that its arid caverns and 
scorched mountain-ranges present conclusive evidence 
of its passage near the sun. But, although certain 
traces of volcanic action may give some such appear- 
ance to portions of the lunar surface, we cannot even 
conjecture the degree of temperature it may once have 
sustained ; ‘besides, comets are enveloped in a ae 
nous atmosphere, and the moon has no 
all; neither is she Belinda, nt lane bat 
‘radiant trail 


monk, one Jacques Alexandre, wrote a treatise upon 
the tides, in which he sought to invert the relations of 
the earth and moon, by maintaining that it was the 
earth which revolved round the moon, and that our 
globe was the satellite, and not the planet. This 
treatise was given forth but little more than a century 
ago, during an age rendered illustrious by the names 
of such astronomers as Lacaille, Lalande, D’Alembert, 
and William Herschel; and with what manner of 
reception did it meet? Was the writer mocked at by 
the many, pitied by the learned, erased from the list 
of scientific investigators? By nomeans. His notion 
was gravely heard, and his thesis crowned by the 
Academy of Bordeaux in the year 1727. 

Even William Herschel, as reported by Lalande, 


to him the undoubted results of 
industry of its inhabitants. And this 
which, strangely enough, met with 
credence, and was propagated under shelter 

reputation too illustrious to be disputed. It w 
1835. Sir John Herschel had been sent to the 
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of the Arabian story-tellers, and the fertile imagination 
of the Countess d’Alnois, were in this paper detailed, 
circulated, and believed. Herschel had employed 
lenses which brought the moon within half a mile of 
by himself; 


particulars from Hersehel himself. 
Passing from a mere imposition on public credulity 


tions that ever found its 
way into a learned brain. Unwilling to relinquish his 
belief in lunar life, and attaching but py ye 


facts of the question. He despaired of ever manu- 
facturing telescopes sufficiently powerful to make the 
result visible to the eye; but he imagined that if there 
really existed in the moon possessed of any 
shadow of reason, they could not be insensible to 
certain phenomena of light artificially produced upon 
the surface of their own globe by means of metallic 


provided with mirrors calculated to project the light 
was nothing more or less than that by which an idle 
school. -boy, at home for the holidays, amuses himself by 


profounder 
bewilderment of the selenites: he wi to prove 
to them that these ‘new lights’ were far from being 
the result of accident, or occasioned by any cometary 
or meteoric influence, as might erroneously be supposed. 
He proposed that the lights should be thrown on in 
geometric figures; that such simple forms as the 
triangle, the pentagon, the quadrilateral, and others, 
should be employed, and so guided that each angle 

marked light on the very ground 
they trod. figures, once projected, were to be 
left stationary for a period not less than ten or twelve 
days, in order that the selenites who first perceived 
them might have time to summon those of the opposite 
hemisphere. It would then be proved to them beyond 
ali doubt that our earth was inhabited by intelligent 
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THE HOPE OF THE FRENCH. 


Art the present moment, when all France, or, may we 
not rather say, all Europe, is awaiting with interest 
that event which will probably give an heir to the 
empire of France, the mind instinctively reverts to the 
past, and looks back, through the vista of nearly half 
a century, to that moment when the reverberation of 
cannon, together with the silent voice of telegraphic 
dispatches, and the hasty messages of imperial couriers, 
announced to all Europe that a son was born to Napo- 
leon the Great. Never, perhaps, was Napoleon more 
worthy of this cognomen than at that moment when, 
on hearing that Maria-Louisa’s life was in peril, he 
silenced the voice of selfish ambition within his breast, 
and in answer to the ing of her physician, uttered 
these memorable words : a mother—it is her 
right.’ The sacrifice which he so pt consented 
to make, was not demanded of him. A son was given 
into his arms; and at that moment of satisfied ambi- 
tion, the voice of the father spoke still more forcibly 
within his heart than that of the sovereign, for it is 
said that he was seen to shed tears of joy over the 
helpless babe which lay within his arms. 

The king of Rome was born on the morning of 
March 20, 1811. He was so feeble at the time of his 
birth, that it was deemed advisable that he should 
receive the rite of baptism without delay. On the 
evening of that day was he, therefore, borne to the 
chapel of the Tuileries, whither he was accompanied 
by his father and the whole imperial family. Upon a 
white velvet carpet, embroidered with golden bees, 
stood a granite pedestal, sustaining a richly chased 
vase of silver gilt. This was destined to be the baptis- 
mal font. The emperor placed himself at his prie-dieu, 
which stood beneath a dais in the centre of oh ch chapel. 
When he approached the font to present his son to be 
baptised, there was a moment of deep silence. The 
conqueror seemed to be subdued into the father. Who 
can guess what deep emotions, what shadowy anticipa- 


;| tions filled the heart of Napoleon the Great at that 


solemn moment! All within the chapel was per- 
fectly still, while the acclamations of the multitude 
without bespoke the tumult of popular joy at the 
birth of an heir to the throne. A moment it was of 
vivid contrast, and so living in its historic importance, 
that its memory is as fresh as ever among men, while 
the actors of that scene are one and all passed away 
from the busy stage of this world’s drama— 


Their parts enacted, and the curtain fallen! 


On his return to his own apartments, Napoleon’s 
countenance beamed with pleasure, and he was heard 
to hum some favourite operatic air, as he often did, 
when in particular good-humour; although the falsity 
of his musical tones made these = by no 
means agreeable to the hearer. On meeting some of 
his courtiers, he said to them playfully : ‘ Well, gentle- 
men, we have, I think, got a fine handsome boy. He 
made us wait a little, to be sure; but here he is at 
last !’ 

It was many months later when the royal infant was 

ted with great ceremony at the church of Notre 

me, and received the names of Napoleon-Francis- 
Charles-Joseph. These were the names of his god- 
fathers. They may still be found in his baptismal 
register, and found also engraved upon the tomb 
which closed above his uncrowned head at the early 


of twenty-one 
His mode of playing with 
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of the assistant, who had pretended to receive the i 
| 
to a scheme not less absurd, yet conceived in sober 
earnest, we will conclude these gatherings with one of l 
| 
| | 
| 1 
metrician devised a plan by which to ascertain the real | | im || 
| 
mirrors put in action upon ours. These mirrors were 
to be of gigantic dimensions, and capable of reflecting i} 
the sun’s rays at a distance of 240,000 miles. Properly 
to carry out this plan, he required that an expedition, i | 
composed entirely of learned men, should be sent out i & 
to the vast steppes of Siberia, and that they should be | 
| | 
| | 
I = | 
: on his mother’s toilet-table. But this was not all 
| | 
beings advanced in civilisation and science; and the 
certain result of the whole would be, that their learned 
men would immediately take similar means to manifest 
men in the moon understood geometry, a question 
which does not seem to have occurred to our learned | 
It is, of course, unnecessary to observe that this 
superb project was hailed with derision by all scientific 


child and then, if the infant shed tears, is father 
would say to him: ‘ What, s ire! you are crying? O 
fie, fie! A king should never cry.’ The little fellow 
was usually brought to see his father at breakfast- 


time; and then the emperor would dip his finger into 

a glass of claret, and make him suck it; or occasionally 
he veann dip his finger into some sauce, and put it on 
his son’s cheeks or on the tip of his little nose. This 
delighted the child greatly; and once he marked his 
desire very emphatically that the same should be done 
to ‘Maman Qiou,’ as he called his governess, Madame 
de Montesquieu. The emperor had shewn his usual 
discernment in the selection of this lady as his son's 
gouvernante, Noble by nature as by birth, she “united 
firmness of principle and dignity of. manners with all 
the gentle tenderness of a loving woman’s heart. Her 
management of her pupil was admirable. He was 
goud-tempered and affectionate, but often also wilful 
and <s l One day, when he had given way 
to a violent fit of passion, Madame de Montesquieu 
ordered all the window-shutters in his apartment to be 
closed. It was at noon, and the child was astonished 
at the sudden and unexpected darkness. He asked 
his governess what was the reason of it. ‘In order 
that no one should hear you cry, sire. 
never would have you for their king if they knew that 
you were naughty.’ 

* But they could not hear me, could they ?’ 

‘I fear they must, sire; you were crying so loud 
just now.’ 

‘Ah, Maman Qiou,’ said the little king, throwing 
himself into her arms, while he sobbed aloud, ‘I will 
not do so any more. Forgive me this time, and I will 
be good.’ The kindly gouvernante needed not to be 
urged to pardon her pupil, for she never even spoke a 
severe word to: him but with the view to make him 
more worthy of the noble heritage which then seemed 
to await him. 

The young prince’s delight was to make his way to 
the grands appartements, where he always expected to 
find his father; and, in his impatience to reach them, 
he would often run on before Madame de Montesquieu. 
One day, on his arriving alone at the door of the 
emperor's cabinet, the fair-haired boy looked up to the 
gentleman-usher who was in attendance there, and with 
his little silvery voice said to him, rather imperatively : 
*Open the door: I want to see papa.’ 

* Sire, I cannot open to your majesty.’ 

*Why not? I am the little king.’ 

‘But your majesty is alone.’ 

It was the emperor’s command that his son should 
not be admitted without his governess. He wished to 
give the child a high idea of her authority, and also to 
check, in this quiet way, the natural wilfulness of his 
disposition. On receiving this answer, his eyes filled 
with tears, He said nothing, but gazed steadfastly 
at the usher, and remained perfectly still for about a 
minute, until Madame de Montesquieu had reached 
the spot; then, catching hold of her hand, and looking 
proudly at the usher, he said to him: ‘Open the door 
now—the little king commands it!’ (‘Le petit roi le 
veut!”) Immediately the door was opened, and the 
usher announced ‘His Majesty the King of Rome!’ 
The little prince, who was passionately fond of his 


father, flew into his arms, without taking notice of 


tome of the ministers who were in the emperor's 
cabinet, where they had just been attending a council. 
Napoleon, although pleased at these marks of his son’s 
affection, checked him immediately by saying: ‘ You 
have not saluted any one, sire. Come, salute these 
gentlemen, if you please.’ Little Napoleon, turning 
towards the ministerial group, and bending slightly 
towards them, sent them a kiss with his hand. The 
Wal , raising him in his arms, said to the ministers : 

gentlemen, no one, I hope, will say that I 


cordially seconded by Madame de Montesquieu. 
day, when the court was residing at St Cloud, the 
little king of Rome was gazing out of a window, as he 
was very fond of doing, at all the people going to and 
coming from the chiteau. 


you like to know what he wants?’ 
Her pupil answering in the 


petition, and put it carefully by, as his ‘father was out 
hunting, and he could not speak to him on that day. 

The next morning, he was quite impatient to reach 
the emperor’s apartment. ‘Here, papa,’ said he, ‘is 
a petition from a little boy who was dressed all in 
black. His papa was killed for you; and his wer 
mamma wants a pension, because she is very poor, and 
looks so unhappy.’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ said the emperor smiling, as he drew his 
son towards him; ‘so you are giving away pensions 
already ! Diable ! you are beginning early. Come, 
let us see who is your protégé.’ 

The widow’s claim proved to be a valid one, and 
would doubtless have been recognised at a later time ; 
but, thanks to the king of Rome’s application, the 
warrant for her pension was forwarded to her on the 
very same day, together with the amount of a year’s 
pension added to the order. It may be that the 
widow and her son are yet alive, and remember with 
gratitude the boyish interest of the little king, as well 
as the prompt assistance of his imperial father. 

Never, perhaps, was Napoleon’s paternal heart more 
full of pride and hope than when, upon a later occasion, 
he presented his son to the army at a grand review 
on the Champ de Mars. His countenance beamed with 
happiness as he witnessed the enthusiasm of his troops, 
and heard their shouts of delight. The Old Guards 


‘ Afraid! no indeed : he knew very well that he was 
in the midst of his father’s friends.’ 

After the review, Napoleon spoke for some time 
with M. Fontaine about the palace which he proposed 
building for the king of Rome, opposite to the Ecole 
Militaire and the Champ de Mars. He talked also of 
Rome to M. Fontaine, who was a true artist, and 
stood the subject well. Napoleon 
—he whose name was so closely iden 


= 
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may reach the goal, another storm the camp, I shall 
still pursue my weary journey Nor do I think 
it mere bravado my thus saying I am content with 
the toil, though there be no prospect for me of victory. 
It is but entering on a path by which so many men 
have struggled on to virtue. In truth, I would sooner 
be torn into a thousand pieces (may I die if I am 
not speaking just as I feel!) sooner than forego my 
resolution of winning my way to the highest point 


of perfection.’ 

After insisting still more earnestly on the necessity 
of striving after this high scale ae excellence, our 
professor waxes a little wroth. ‘Many are of opinion 
that our object in life should be to live comfortably, 
and that there is no need for such furious exertion, 
But these are men who look more to the good of the 


and | body than to that of the mind—who reflect not what 


happiness as if he still bore upon his brow the crown 
of imperial Rome, and still was the world-honoured | the 
heir of Napoleon the Great. 


THE SCHOLAR 


Somewnere near the commencement of the. sixteenth 
century, there might have been found at Louvain a 
certain professor rejoicing in the name of Joachim 
Ringlebergivs. He had previously lived a sort of 
peripatetic existence, lecturing at Paris, Bordeaux, and 
other places of note, and had at last found a resting- 
place under the shadow of the famous University of 
Louvain; where, though bearing about with him a 
fatal and incurable disease, he gave himself up to study 
with an intensity that now seems almost incredible. 

Scanty materials these for a biography! Why have 
we then chosen to disinter this mouldering record of a 
past age? Simply for this reason, that we believe our 
scholar to have been one of the most earnest and 
enthusiastic students the world has yet seen; and 
because in the few pages of his that have come down 
to us, are traced such burning words of hope and 
encouragement for all followers of learning, that we 
cannot help thinking we shall have deserved well of 
the Republic of Letters if we draw attention to the 
indomitable spirit that penned them. Truly magical 
and inspiring words are they; acting on us, as the 
elder Disraeli has said, like the sound of\the trumpet, 
and well fitted for rousing us to exertion at those 
moments of le which will at times visit the most 
energetic. But it is time we should let our professor 
speak for himself. 


He begins by stating, that in learning, as in every- 
thing else, there are different degrees of eminence— 
namely, superexcellence, excellence, and mediocrity. 
He then goes on. We should premise that the extracts 
we shall give are translated from the Latin :— 

*But, O Heaven! what a timorous, what a creeping 
and grovelling spirit his must be who could be content 
with mediocrity! On the contrary, what a glorious 
spirit his who, after beating back the foe, will win 


graces of cultivation; how heavenly, in short how 
divine it is. For my part, I cannot see in what res 
these monsters in human shape, who bear about, or 
rather trail painfully after them, their huge carcasses, 
differ from oxen in the fields, except so far as this, 
that they speak, and do not fow. Their faces are 
stupid; their look besotted ; their lips thick; they are 
always looking to earth and to food; their stomachs 
are overgrown, which, four and five times in the day, 
they take care to replenish. These beasts of the field 
degrade their souls—their noble souls, made for higher 
things—to a state of stupid torpor; though there are 
a few things they think worth learning, which, in 
their hours of revelry, will serve to amuse fools. 

Come, then, ye more noble youthful spirits whose 
whole frames are now quivering with generous ardour 
(as for the rest of the crowd, I would as soon address 
myself to dumb animals)—come, I say, let us set forth 
and seek that beauty of soul whose excellence shall be 
our pride; and, as a set-off against the shortness of 
life, let us strive and make the remembrance of our- 
selves as lasting as possible.’ 

Professor Joachim, however, like many other hard 
students, had some strange hobbies of his own. For 
instance, here are two notable devices well worthy the 
attention of the sluggish :— 

‘A long period “Of i inactivity enfeebles the body, and 
brings on sickness ; it has therefore been recommended 
that students should at intervals whirl round a brass 
ball in their hands till they were tired. But in this 
sort of exercise, a deal of time is lost; I have there- 
fore devised a better plan. I sew up in my inside 
garments pieces of lead, cut up into very minute frag- 
ments, and so heavy that I can with difficulty lift the 
entire mass with both hands. I put it on early in the 
morning, and I find my strength of body just about 
equal to the burden. Of course, I take care that the 
lower part of the spine be not weighted beyond its 
strength. This I continue for eight days, or there- 
abouts, until my limbs become sufficiently braced up 
by the exertion.’ 

This is quite a German idea, and will be ‘Taptu- 
rously received in that country. We can imagine the 


sun, | enthusiasm with which such fiery scholars as Hermann 


reach. But if they would have me for their comrade 
or their guide, I dare not, I fear me, entertain such a 


never give over my labours, until the cruel extremity 
and life’s last hour shall close these eyes. 

shall I continue to toil, though I should win 
honour, profit, nor praise. Though another 


or Miiller would load their weary frames, and so spare 
themselves the necessity of taking exercise. The idea, 
however, of Mr Grote, or some other of our English 
scholars, coming down in the morning and slipping on 
his leaded dressing-gown or waistcoat, preparatory to 
commencing his labours, seems not a little ludicrous. 
In a medical point of view, it certainly would not seem 
improving to the constitution. But what will our 
readers say to the professor's method of getting himself 
awakened in the morning ?— 

*It often happens that you sleep than is good 
for you ; you must then especially take heed that sleep 
rob you ‘not of precious hours. Have always, therefore, 

an alarm-clock, which will rouse you at any hour you 
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of Italy. ‘But I will assuredly go there some day or 
other,’ said he to M. Fontaine; ‘for it is the city of 
my little king.’ : | 
How soon these sunlit visions of future happiness 
faded away into gloom and darkness, it lies not 
\ within our province to tell. It remains for us here | 
only to say, that when the infant king found himself 
' uncrowned, expatriated, forgotten or despised by | 
i many .who had once been servile in their adulation, 
there were two hearts at least which beat for him as | 
| fondly and as truly as in the palmy days of his early ia 
i childhood. Still was he the idol of his exiled father ; sub; 
and still was he surrounded by the tender care of / soli 
| Madame de Montesquieu, who, abandoning for his sake | of ti 
- her country, her family, her friends, accompanied the | inst 
} Duke of Reichstadt to an ungenial land, where she are 
devoted herself as assiduously to his education } the 
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for the point that every resolute heart would wish to | 1} 
>; 
so tortures me, that my mind is racked with excru- 
ciating anguish, and for whole nights together leaves 
me without a moment's sleep. Nevertheless, I shall | 
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please ; ; or else, do what I have often done when on a 
urney, or 


in other situations where such instruments 
ere not to be had—place some large stones or beams 
wood across your limbs. At first, you will hardly 
perceive the weight; but in a short time it will begin 
to press rather acutely upon your legs, and without 
—— you will be awakened. Doubtless this seems 
hard to. practise, but so is everything that leads to 
virtue.’ 

He insists strenuously on the necessity of teaching, 
as being the only method of Fae studying a 
subject, and, as a necessary consequence, disapproves of 
solitary reading. There can be no doubt of the truth 
of this as a principle; but its impracticability in most 
instances, and the length of time it would require, 
are insurmountable objections. But in those days, 
the learned were few, and hearers were plenty ; books 
were scarce and expensive, and, consequently, acces- 
sible but to few; the lecture-system, therefore, found 
favour, and was enthusiastically sapported. It is 
astonishing, indeed, the rage there was for this mode 
of instruction. Men would come journeying from 
distant countries to hear a favourite lecturer. With 
such opportunities, our professor was quite justified in 
advocating so strongly the necessity of oral instruction. 
We shall let him speak for himself :— 

‘Solitary reading, in which almost every one drones 
away existence at home, I by no means approve of; 
for, besides the disgust it is sure to entail, it brings 
small profit, and effectually dulls the brightness of the 
intellect. Nay, if ever I have a fancy for reading an 
author, I could always wish it to be in company with 
another—it is astonishing how much our powers of 
judgment are excited by the presence of another; so 
that, if there be some one by, you seem to see into 
things, as it were, with your eyes open; but if alone, 
*tis all Dream-land with you. Besides, when you 
bring forth the fruits of these studies into the glare of 

daylight, they grow dark and black.’ 

He then proceeds to answer a natural objection. 

‘It may often happen, in the case of one just com- 
mencing his course, that listeners are not readily to 
be found ; every exertion, therefore, must be made to 
have always some one who, either for love or money, 
will listen to whatever you please to recite. If for each 
hour you were in this way to pay but a small sum, and 
so expend four or five crowns, you will find that you 
will have made such progress in your studies, as to 
be able to display your knowledge in a more public 
manner before the world. But who, say you, will do 
this? Few, I fancy; and, few will come to 
eminence.’ 

The earnest student must be ready to sacrifice 
everything to the one great end; all considerations, 
pecuniary or otherwise, are to weigh as nothing com- 
pared with that; nay, the books themselves, the com- 
panions of his dreary labours, must, if the occasion call 
for it, be ruthlessly sacrificed. 

‘He who has determined on visiting another country, 
and making a long journey, should bring with him 
such books only as he has carefully noted; and if 
there should be in the volume but two or three pages 
thus annotated, let him tear them out and sell the rest : 
let him not be so mean-spirited as to hesitate because 
of the expense. Let him always reflect, that when 
he shall have reached eminence, means will not then 
be wanting. Last year, when I was setting off to Basel, 
I cut out the second book of my Pliny, which was 
quite new, to bring with me. A friend, who chanced to 
drop in, began to fancy I was slightly deranged. In this 
manner I have sacrificed many books, and so shall 
continue to do whenever it shall be necessary 
Though I had new copies of Cicero, Plato, Demos- 
thenes, al! purchased at a great price, still should I 


to the letter the stern precepts he inculcated. ‘ For 
twelve’ hours in the day,’ he says, ‘I taught in 
the schools. In addition, I used to deliver a lecture 
on God, or the universe, or some other subject. Many 
would repeat again and again that I was delirious; 
but would to God that, from my earliest years, I had 
been delirious after this fashion !’ 
ture 
‘If but moderate length of days be vouchsafed to 
it is my intention, before the day of my death, to wine 
one thousand books, to which whole collection I shall 
give the name of “The Thousand.” I am firmly 
resolved not to relax in my efforts until this task be 
accomplished, provided death calls not for my un- 
willing soul. Of the number, I have completed but 
one-and-twenty, but hope in a short time to see 
hundred finished; that is, the tenth part of 
thousand. I mention this that the y 
is too arduous for man, provided labour be not 
wani 

‘A thousand books! Heaven forbid!’ exclaims the 


himself; for, even as he wrote, the hand of death was 
upon him, and he knew it. Indeed, all through his 
writing there is a tone of despondency, of desperate 
hoping against hope, which would seem to announce 
that most awful crisis of human existence, the battling 
of soul and body, the struggle of mind with matter. 
Terrible as are such conflicts, they are not without 
some share of sublimity; and perhaps, in modern 
times, no more sublime instance could be pointed to 
than that of the brave St Arnaud. 

Could anything be more affecting than the following 
extract, in every line of which is told the tale that the 
sword is fast outwearing the sheath ?— 

‘Oh, I could weep now sooner than pen these 
when I think how all my days have flown by! Ah! 
wretched me, my years have from me—from 
me, now when my soul is at length awakened to higher 
things. What should I do then? Shall I stop short 
in the race, because I have come too late to the con- 
test? Never! even though I knew for certain I was to 
die in an hour’s time. Sweet will it be to breathe my 
last sigh in the dear delights of literature... . Ah! 
cruel fate, that has stolen from me, while I heeded not, 
my most precious hours! O thieves and robbers, and 
most pitiless tyrants, ye whose advice has ever lost 
me a single minute. Would not even the flinty rock 
mourn with me, if it could but behold my grief and 
lamentation, and the unchangeable course of destiny !’ 

In another part of the book, in the middle of a dis- 
cussion on the necessity of application in the season of 
our youth, the mention of that sunny time seems to 
have touched the same melancholy chord, and he 
breaks forth again into vain regrets and hopeless 
aspirations for life. 

‘What a happy being is a boy; for his limbs are free 
as air, his cheeks blooming, and a long term of years is 
before him! Rather what a wretched being he will 
be, if he have recklessly cast from him those precious 
days! Ah! would to God that I could go back to 
those early days! O that, by some magical change, 
I could once more be found playing with my little 
companions on the ground, once more be listening to 
my master’s words, and receiving his welcome cor- 
rection! But vain are my lamentations, vain these 
wishes and these tears! My days have sped from me, 


. | days that will never come back again—ah, never come 


back again! And yet Iam now but in my thirtieth 
year. But this malady, which is preying on me and 
torturing me unceasingly, has left me no hope of life. 


tear out every page I had noted.’ 
The professor was not a mere declaimer, but followed 
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sports, if you had but now the same view of things you 
will have when grown older, if you were but thrifty of 
your time, and had an earnest wish to advance in your 
on why, gracious Heaven! I am convinced you 

would reach such a pitch of perfection in letters, that 


the earth would to have brought forth not 
men, but gods! that this flower of youth could 
to me once more! Then would I conceive 


‘Fly,’ he says, ‘fy as much as you 
eath will give you ample 
opportunities for that. 0 sweet light of heaven, 
never to be wasted in folly and dissipation! Wretched 
the hour which shall usher in the last day of my 
tence !” 

But it is time that we end this brief chronicle of 
student-life ; yet, before we finish, we must find room 
for a short night-piece, which has, besides, a dash of 
poetry through it. 

‘Somewhere about a week ago, towards the second 
watch of the night, I found myself standing alone in a 
garden which my room opened out into. At supper, pre- 
viously, we had fallen into discourse upon the mysteries 
of the heavens: how wonderful it was that eclipses 
could be so exactly calculated; how much larger the 
sun was than the earth; that this could be ascertained 
from its shadow merely. After such subjects as these 
had been variously discussed, at the end of supper I 
wandered forth into the open air to gaze upon the deep 
vault of heaven. It was a calm, placid night; every- 
thing round was hushed in stillness—not a light was 
to be seen in the buildings near me. At first, I gazed 
long and steadfastly on the moon, which was then at 
the full, and moving in its orbit with all its brilliancy ; 
then, taking out Ae note-book, I fell to penning down 
a few verses suggested by the situation. Afterwards, 
laying aside my pen, I found myself in a higher vein of 
thought, pondering over the shifting course of events, 
until I became quite oblivious of myself and where 
Iwas. Then, groaning, I thus mused within myself: 

“Why, Nature, parent of all, why hast thou dis- 
pensed so brief a period for man’s existence? Why 
dost sweep away noble inquiring spirits before they 
have looked into the world and its mysteries? . 
of existence, 


rent shapes of art in every age! 
Swiftly do the ocean, the sun, and the stars of heaven 

onward; and time slips away from hands, 
even when I seem to be most diligent..... Few are 
the years allotted to us, and of these we but carelessly 
avail ourselves.... But when shall I ever return 


look again upon those stars up there? Would that, 
after the lapse of a thousand years, it were granted to 
me hand of nature and of man shall 
if I had but made use of my boy- 

t to have done!..... But why 
do I thus shed tears in this womanish fashion? Here 
is the only remedy left me: sate gee must be 

uted with greater vigour; 


SIGN-PAINTING AT THE DIGGINGS. 
Soon after my arrival at the Diggings, I went a 
hundred miles up the bush to a place where gold 
had just been discovered. The journey did not prove 
fortunate ; and finding myself, after a time, unable to 
live in a neighbourhood where flour was then sold at 
half-a-crown a pound, I disposed of what tools I had, 
and retraced my steps. A good deal spent with walk- 
ing and fasting, I arrived one evening on one of the 
hills adjoining the government camp at Bendigo, and 
throwing my swag on the ground, I lay down beside 
a log, and looked into the valley below me. Chump, 
chump, here; whiz, whoo, rumble, there—a confused 
mingling of voices, and rocking of cradles, and clatter 
of drays, came up with the wind to where I sat; while 
over the struggling multitude the great angry sun was 
casting his last beams from the top of the trees opposite. 
‘Whirr, whirr—boo, boo,’ said the flies as they con- 
gregated about me. ‘What are you doing, young man? 
Are you not also a gold-digger? Hav’nt you got your 
supper to earn? Have you no part in the whirl and 
rumble? Why can’t you lie without smoking, and let 
us eat you; or else why don’t you goand work? Whirr, 
whirr—boo, boo.’ 

I flourished my hat amongst the blood-suckers, and 
drove them for a moment away. Hat! did I say? 
After all, why not call it a hat, since, I suppose, that 
word may be applied to any sort of head-covering. As 
I held it in my hand, I regarded it with a melancholy 
curiosity, and then looked at the rest of my costume; 
and I yawned several times with a desperate sort of 
feeling, naturally induced by what I saw. The woollen 
shirt which I wore was stiff with mud, and torn into an 
irregular fringe at the bottom ; and the rest of my dress 
was in a much worse condition. As to my boots, the 
sand and the mud had free ingress there; but there was 
still part of the sole left, and they were much better 
than nothing. 

These matters, however, were of minor importance 
just then, for, in fact, Iwas very hungry. I dived with 
both hands into my pockets; but the act was quite 
mechanical, for I knew there was nothing there. I 
then made a fire as usual, and lay down beside it. 
Meanwhile the sun had taken his angry face away, and 
the air was growing cool, and the rattle and the whirr 
had ceased. 

I knew that I ought to get a lodging somewhere. I 
ought to go and offer myself to the government people 
to work on the roads; or to do anything, in short, by 
which to get a living. Why should I not go to the 
nearest tent and say : ‘ Friend, give me six feet of ground 
for the night under your canvas?’ But in reply to 
these suggestions from common sense, I pleaded that 
I was tired, which was true, and that it was not very | 
cold, which was a delusion. However, there I lay, and | 
while I was debating with myself, some good genius 
waved his wand, and lo! it was morning. | 

I awoke shivering, and having shouldered my 
bundle, walked down into what was called the ‘ town.’ 
Passing a man who was engaged in putting up a store, | 
I offered to work for him, but he replied that he 
had plenty of hands already. I saw an auction-room 
where some vacant situations of different kinds were 


midst of these lofty aspirations, and grand resolves, his | adve 
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to this sphere? After what lapse of ages shall Joachim 
speed in proportion as the time left me is shorter. I 
will look upon the hours as days, and hold every single 
month to be year!”’ 
And so, with his face upturned to the stars, and 
brooding over fancies even darker than the Cimmerian 
shades of night around him, we will let the form of the 
heart-sick professor fade from our sight; for in the 
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advertised, On making inquiry there, they first de- 
manded an entrance-fee, or some such thing; and when 
I gently hinted that I hadn’t any money, they recom- 

mended mé to apply at some other shop. The coffee- 
tents, poor as their accommodation was at that time, 
were tempting-looking places, and I confess that the 
idea crossed my mind of going into one, breakfasting 
sumptuously, and then requesting the proprietor to 
take the price ‘out of me’ in the best way he could. I 
remembered, however, that this was scarcely what 
could be called honest, and as I had not fasted long 
enough to be a rascal, I gave up that idea. Suddenly 
my eye fell upon a strip of canvas fastened outside a 
store, on which you might read, in dingy brown paint, 
the words— 

Levine’s 
Gotv-piccERs BEVERIDGE 
Pre Lemanaip Mabe On THE PREMISSES. 


I remembered to have seen that sign before, and 
wondered if there were no painters thereabouts who 
could draw a straight line; for the words in question 
were uneven, and the letters seemed on bad terms with 
each other, and leaned in opposite directions. As an 
advertisement, I thought the thing was a failure, and 
not likely to attract passers-by. Iam sure it must have 
been out of mere curiosity that a digger went into the 
store one day—as I had heard was the case—and asked 
for ‘a glass of beveridge.’ Most persons, I thought, 
who looked at the sign would wonder and pass by. 
Why should not I paint signs? It was true I had not 
had much experience in the art, but I was of opinion 
that I could draw’a straight line, and could also spell 
words in three syllables. So I walked into Mr 
Levine’s store. It was not then a very prosperous- 
looking place; and the goods it contained consisted 
chiefly of a few hams and sacks of flour, and a huge 
pair of scales. 

I addressed myself to a woman, who was the only 
person I saw, and offered to paint her a new sign. She 
seemed surprised that any fault could possibly be 
found with the old one; and as I reflected that it was 
probably painted by some amateur in the family, I felt 
myself on delicate ground. However, I suggested that 
it was possible for letters to be painted upright; and 
that, upon the whole, it was better for the spaces to be 
left between the words, rather than irregularly in the 
middle of each of them. My arguments were success- 
ful; and the lady was good enough to commission me 
to paint a new sign, at the handsome remuneration of 
sixpence a letter. It was to be four feet long, I remem- 
ber, and she said that I must get some good canvas 
that would not tear. These words reminded me that 
I had no means of executing the order I had received. 
Here was a large sum of money likely to be blown to 
the winds! ‘At all events,’ thought I, ‘she is a woman, 
and no climate can change that fact: I will appeal to 
her generosity.’ 

I mentioned the difficulty I was in, and intimated 
how much I should feel indebted to her if she would 
trust me with a few shillings to buy the paint and 
canvas. She replied by asking, whether I took her for 
afool? I denied entertaining any such opinion; and 
she then told me to go along, that if I chose to bring 
the sign, she would pay me, and that was enough. I 
made her my best bow, and backed out, wondering 
how I should get over this new difficulty. 

I had not gone many steps from the door before I 
heard her voice, which, though pony & shrill in reality, 
sounded very sweetly just then. She called me back, 
and, without any circumlocution, asked if I really 
was hard up. On my assuring her that such was the 
case, she agreed to give me some money, provided I 


was very glad todo. This g settled, I obtained the 
ng fixed my canvas on 
the ground with pegs, to suaenka from being blown 
away, I went to work. 
I did not get on so quickly an F5e8 

I found that a kneeling prom tome it hen endured for 
hours together, is not comfortable ; racy ay = brush 
—a piece of stick—was not convenient for p = ale wing & 

curve. However, towards sunset I did get the thing 
finished somehow, and carried it to the store, where 


Their comments, I am bound to say, were not 
plimentary ; and the good woman ot the © store, w 
seemed to have repented of her liberality of the morn- 
ing, informed me that it was impossible she could pay 
sixpence a letter for such a thing as that. I did not 
see where I was to get redress if she should refuse it 
altogether, so I begged to know what she would pay. 
materials, left me in the possession of a 
Too tired for bargaining, I took the money, and 
thanked her. 

It happened that during this scene a man of rather 
singular appearance rode up to the tent, jumped off 
his horse, and entered into conversation with some of 
the people near me. He was an old man, certainly, 
but a very jaunty-looking old man. His iron-gray 
hair was cut short ; and his hat—a black hat, though a 
good deal battered—was too small for him, and was 
worn on one side. He had on a bird’s-eye handker- 
chief, tied in a sailor’s knot, over an open shirt-collar, 
and wore also a rough shooting-coat and leggings. His 
eyebrows were bushy and overhanging, and under 
them twinkled two small and bright gray eyes. 

I was on the point of leaving the tent, when he 
came up to me, and slapping his whip on the counter, 
near which I stood, said: ‘ Are you the painter ?’ 

I replied that I had painted the sign which lay 
beside him. 


I said I 

* Let’s at that,’ he continued; and without 
ceremony he whipped up the canvas and examined it 
critically. ‘This here ar’nt what I want, you know. 
However, you'll do. Come along.’ And so saying, he 
turned round, and was walking out. 

* Stop !’ I shouted. 

‘Well, what now? Come along, 

‘Tell me where I am going first.’ 

‘Why, along a me, to be sure.’ 

* Where’s the horse ?’ 

‘There he is,’ pointing to his own. ‘He’s a long- 
backed one ; there’s room enough for two. 

‘ Thank you,’ said I; ‘I can’t go now. Tell me 
what you want me for, and where to go to, and I'll 


it 
was submitted to the criticism of a circle of neighbours. 
who 


can’t you?’ 


appeared to me a more important 
any other. 

* Well, you see,’ he replied, ‘I want you to paint me 
asign. I don’t want “General Store” stuck over my 
door; I want something fancy. Now, I sell every- 
thing—cradles and picks, and cheeses and pickles 
and I’ve got some of this stuff, too,’ taking up a book 
which lay on the counter. ‘Now, I want you to paint 
all, d’ye see!’ 

‘What! pictures of them ?’ 

* Ay, that’s it. Make a man rocking a cradle in 
all in; and then any one can see what's to be sold, 
without any humbug.’ 

I had very little confidence in my ability to paint 
away, and so I offered to do my best; and 


my 
consent. 
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‘Mind you come tonight he said, as he jerked 
himeelf to his horse. 

‘Where to? and what’s your name?’ I asked. 

* Oh, you come over to Long Gully, and ask for 
“Johnny All-sorts.” Everybody knows me.’ And so 
saying, he aroused his horse’s attention by a crack of 
the whip, and cantered off. 

Having taken supper at a neighbouring coffee-shop— 
& proceeding which, I suspect, was not attended with 
much profit to the proprietor—I set off to find out 
my new acquaintance. An hour’s walk over the hills 
brought me to Long Gully, a place where the gold had 
been traced in an unbroken line for several miles. At 
the first tent which shewed a light, I inquired for 
Johnny All-sorts. Know him! why, of course they 
knew him. His place was half a mile further up the 
creek ; I couldn’t miss it. Stumbling on over puddles 
and mounds of earth, I presently came to a low hut, 
built of loose stones, and standing at the side of the 
gully. A bright light shone through the door, and I 
heard a loud noise of talking within. Walking up to 
engaged in smoking, and conversing in a tongue I 

A tall negro was busied in rb a 
Nobody noticed me; and after looking at them for a 
moment, I said: ‘Good-evening. Can you tell me 
where Johnny All-sorts lives ?’ 

‘Here he is: who wants him?’ replied the man 
himself, getting up from his seat and ig aside 
two men who stood before him. ‘Oh, it’s the painter. 
Come on here, my lad, and let’s look at you.’ 

“Is this the store where you sell everything?’ I 
asked, as I made my way up to the fire. 

‘Not a bit of it. This is my kitchen. How d’ye 
wed We grub thirty men a day here; don’t we, 

bo ?” 


*Mas’r, my name’s not Sambo. Don’t you call me 
out of my name,’ said the black. 

*Why, look at me; I hav’nt been called by my 
name these fifty years.’ 

*Who are these men?’ I asked, pointing to the 
Creoles. 


‘Oh, they are some fellows I have got working for 
me, but they are no good. They can’t talk anything 
but French. There’s two painters among ’em, that I 
wanted to paint my sign, but I’m stupid if I could 
make ’em understand what I wanted. \Jim, give us a 


song.’ 

The negro, thus appealed to by his proper name, 
struck up some American melody, which he sang in 
ended, one of the 


came up to Old Johnny, and said: 

* Est-ce que monsieur aime le chant ?’ 

* Now then, yabber,’ the old fellow replied, ‘ what do 
you want?’ 

‘He wants to know if you like singing,’ said I. 

‘Tell him ay. Let ’em strike up, and they shall 
have coffee all round.’ 

The Creole began to sing a song, in which his com- 
penton one after another, joined, until it swelled into 
ull chorus; they then dropped off one at a time as 
before, until the chief singer sang the last verse as the 
first, alone. Whether this was accidental, or some- 
thing peculiar to the song, I could not make out, as 

words were in a patois. The air was very sweet, 

and it had the good effect of sending Old Johnny to 
sleep. He, had evidently been drinking, and I was 


assured that he was always more or less in that state, | see 


though he was seldom known to lose his senses alto- 
gether. The negro, Jim, seeing his master drop off, 


Meanwhile, I made the acquaintance of the principal 
singer. He was a handsome young fellow, with an 


I asked. 

e took off his hat as he replied: ‘Eugene Francois 

Sauter—at your service, sir 

‘Mine is Smith, and I am come here to paint a sign.’ 

‘ Ah, you area painter? We are brothers in labour: 
I also am a painter.’ 

I wondered what he would say when he found out 
how much I knew about it. 

‘Monsieur is going to work for the bon homme?’ 
inquired he. 

I replied that I was. 

‘Oh, I am glad. He has only English, the poor 
and we do not know how pa A anything oe him, of 
to answer him.’ 

* Are you a Frenchman ?’ 

*No; I am a Mauricien.’ 

‘Indeed! Then you come from a beautiful island, 
if we may believe what Monsieur de Saint Pierre says.’ 

‘Oh, sir, it is indeed beautiful. This country is so 


dry, so miserable! But for the gold, who could live in 
it? Ifyou have not seen Maurice, you have not seen 
the world. There one can enjoy something.’ 

have tempted you away such 2 


‘We wished to establish ourselves—I and my com- 
trades. I will give you my confidence, sir. I love a 
young demoiselle. Her parents are sufficiently rich, 
and she has a fortune of five hundred dollars. It is 
necessary for me to get as much; soI came here. We 
are affianced. It is but a penance. In two years, I 
go back rich; and then—ah!’ 

‘Precisely,’ said I; ‘very pleasant. I wish you joy, 
with all my heart.’ 

*You have too much goodness, sir.’ 

‘And your companions —are they on the same 
errand? Have they all got fiancées ?’ 

* Assuredly, sir,’ he replied, surprised at the question. 

‘Why, they look very young. You yourself do not 
seem to be seventeen.’ 

‘Pardon, sir, I am past seventeen. One marries 
young at Maurice. Why not? When one is old 
enough to love, one is old enough to marry.’ 

I felt some disposition to preach to Eugene on this 
subject, but I restrained myself with the reflection, that 


like him. 

‘ And are your companions painters also?’ 

‘No: Achille is a carpenter, and also Victor, my 
cousin. Pierre the Gros there, he is a blacksmith; 
and we have tinmen and artificers of different kinds.’ 

‘In that case, you have no need to run the risks of 
gold-seeking. As artisans, you will earn more money 
than by digging.’ 

‘I believe it, sir. When we shall have mounted an 
atelier together, we shall soon make our fortune. But 
we are poor, and one needs money to buy tools ; so we 
must work awhile for the bon homme.’ 

‘ And do you all work for him?’ 

‘All but myself and Henri. We are 
permit me to say, sir, we can paint 
but the bon homme had no work for us.’ 


and, 
ciently’ well; 


and I will ask him to let you help me. It is to be 
something extraordinary, magnificent, unparalleled— 
quite a work of imagination. Can you do it?’ 

‘Ah, sir,’ said he, with characteristic modesty, ‘if 
you will do me the honour to let me try, you will 


| I thought at that moment that it was to be hoped he 
would do it, for I did not think it likely that I could. 
‘I hope, sir,’ said I, ‘that Mr Johnny will allow you 
to try. I will speak to him in the morning when he 
is sober ’—— 


‘Pardon, sir, but it is impossible. He is always 


it would hardly be of much use, and that if I had been || 
born in the Mauritius I might possibly have thought | 


‘He has engaged me to paint him a sign, nevertheless, | 
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much more drunk in the mornings; he lies in bed 
with his bottle in his hand, and drinks while sleeping.’ 

Eugéne said this with so grave a face, that I could 
only reply that I was very sorry to hear it. 

Eugene then brought forward a pale young man, 
whom he made known to me as Henri the painter. 
He also gave me a general introduction to the rest of 
the company, by proclaiming me as a person who had 
the goodness to offer to employ Henri and himself— 
a statement which I did not care to find fault with, 
though it was not exactly correct. The Creoles all 
rose up at this, and saluted me as if I had been the 
king of the country. I wondered whether all the 
working-people in the Mauritius were like these, and if 
so, what qualities of the soil, or happy form of govern- 
ment it was, to which they owed 80 good an appearance 
and manners ; for I observed that the faces of most of 
them were set in the same refined mould as that of 
Eugene; and though they usually talked in a patois, 
I found that they could all speak French, and that 
with as good a choice of words as you would wish to 
hear. If these were a fair sample of the people, I 
thought the Mauritius must be somewhere near 


Utopia. 

Meanwhile it was getting late, and Eugéne invited 
me into a large tent close at hand, which had been set 
apart for the use of his companions, and where we 
enjoyed the luxury of a bed of clean boughs. While 
my friends were smoking and singing in chorus, I went 
to sleep, and dreamed that I was in the Mauritius, 
where I was married to a fairy with black hair, and 
that we lived under a large parasol, and fed upon 
oranges. The next morning, when we were assembled 
in the cooking-shop at breakfast, Johnny All-sorts 
walked in, carrying a large sheet of tinned iron, 
which, he informed me, was intended to form part 
of his remarkable sign. This he threw down in the 
midst of us, and then walked to the fire and lighted 
his pipe. Old Johnny, it must be confessed, did not 
appear to advantage in the morning. Though I should 
suppose that he never made any regular toilet, he 
nevertheless did get a little smoothed down during the 
day. When he happened to think about it, he would, 
during his avocations, take a small iron comb out of 
his pocket, and give a few tugs at his hair. At another 
time, perhaps, it would occur to him that his face 
might be dirty, and then and there, or at the nearest 
water-hole, he would stoop down and go through 
certain manipulations, from which he believed that 
he arose cleansed. In the morning, however, no such 
beautifying processes had as yet taken place, and 
Johnny appeared exactly as he had arisen from the 
bed, or ground, of the night before. On the present 
occasion, he on very bad terms with himself, 
and I was informed that he was more out of sorts than 
usual. His handkerchief was twisted round, and hung 
over his shoulder; the brim of his hat was doubled up 
at the side on which he had slept the night before; 
and the hat itself was pressed down determinately 
over his brows. After a good deal of argument, he 
growled out his consent that I should employ Eugéne 
work. 

The store was a long, dirty tent beside the road, 
and before it goods of different kinds were jumbled 
together, as if they had been ‘shot’ there out of a cart. 
Johnny All-sorts, as his name imports, was a man of 
a catholic turn of mind. All things whatsoever that 
were visible and tangible, and the product of human 
skill in any shape, he considered as property, out of 
which something might be made. He employed men 
constantly in repairing old tools and diggers’ furniture, 
in turning old water-casks into new tubs, and in 
putting together pieces of wood and iron to form some 
curious machine, which he would call a capital cradle, 
price five pounds; and in this way, as much as by 


his other trade of storekeeper, had Johnny All-sorts 
— up his fortune; for I was told he was vay 

and was supposed to have heaps of money in 
the nion Bank. 

Having piled some water-casks upon the heap of 
goods, I climbed to the top of the store, and proceeded 
to nail a large piece of canvas along the front Eugéne, 
meanwhile, was trying to mix some paint without tur- 
pentine—an attempt which did not succeed. I found 
my two friends the most cheerful and active of assist- 
ants; they had a very happy physical organisation, 
and bustled about and caroled over their work 6 
birds. Strange as it may seem, there are people 
this world whom a little bread and sunshine will ote: 
happy. Pierre, the blacksmith, was at work just over 
the road, and the carpenters not far off, and they 
joined, as a matter of course, in Eugéne’s song, waking 
up the echoes of the woods, and making the place as 
gay as possible. But though Eugéne could sing, I 
found he could not.draw; and when I asked him to 
design with a piece of chalk sundry tools in a group, 
he produced a result which was not satisfactory. Henri 
succeeded very little better; so I was compelled to 
make the attempt myself. 

I could draw simple objects on paper, but I dis- 
covered that it was another matter to paint the same 
on canvas; however, it would never do to give in. I 
said to myself: ‘I will paint something, tell Johnny it 
is good, and he shall believe it.’ With this determi- 
nation, I drew first the stem of a tall tree—genus 
unknown—to which I endeavoured to give a rounded 
appearance by those simple arts which I had learned at 
school. I was not successful in doing so, nevertheless 
I did not allow myself to be discouraged. ‘ There can’t 
be any mistake about that,’ I thought; ‘anybody can 
see that’s the stem of a tree.” My method of supplying 
the foliage was simple, but effective. By filling the 
brush with paint, and holding a stick at a short dis- 
tance from the canvas, I could jerk the brush against 
the stick, and shoot my foliage at the top of the stem 
in a gentle shower. Having finished my tree, I placed 
under it a rude representation of a cradle. §S 
honestly, I cannot say much for this last effort; and I 
was considering how I could improve upon it, when 
Johnny suddenly made his appearance on the long- 
backed pony, and stopped to examine what I had 
done. 


“What do you paint trees for?’ he inquired: ‘I 
don’t sell ’em. 

It is a tree, then, I said to myself; I thought he’d 
know it. ‘You see a tree is a very handsome object, 
and fills up a good deal of canvas too. Couldn't do 
without a tree.’ 

*Couldn’t you?’ growled he. ‘And what’s that 
other thing?’ 

* Oh, that’s a cradle.’ 

‘A what? Do you call that thing a cradle?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ I replied—‘ the cradle of the young idea. 
Tt wants a iittle touching up, I admit ; but the outline 
is not so bad.’ 

*Won't do, youngster. You’ve got an uncommon 
gift of the gab, but you won’t come the lawyer over 
Johnny All-sorts. That there ain’t a cradle, no more 
than I am; so make it one, d’ye hear?’ 

And Johnny cantered off. ‘ Make it one !’—I wished 
I could. I was compelled to acknowledge that drawing 
straight lines was my forte, and not painting cradles. 

After a conference with Eugéne, I waited till our 
worthy employer’s return, and waylaid him as he was 
going into his stable. I represented to him that to 
paint such a sign as he wanted would take me a 
very long time—which was certainly true; and that it 
would not be worth the expense it would cost him— 
which was also true, I think. I suggested that we 
should paint words instead of figures. We would 
paint them of various forms and colours, and with 
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plenty of flourishes; and I even offered to draw his 
it on a board, and place it at the top; for I 
thought his strongly marked countenance would be an 
easy subject to sketch. Johnny was overcome by these 
arguments; but he declined the last offer—‘* He wasn’t 
going to have his face stuck up to grin at people.’ 

We now got on capitally. Eugéne and Henri could, 
of course, paint letters much better than I could; and 
at it.they went. It is true they made all their S's 
the wrong way; but this was of no consequence to 
Johnny All-sorts. In fact, the more out-of-the-way 
anything was, the better he liked it. I think he was 
a shrewd old fellow, and knew what he was doing. As 
we advanced with our work, lots of men would come 
down in the evening to look at us, and to wonder what 
Old Johnny was painting such a big sign for. That big 
sign, with its bright colours, could be seen nearly a 
mile off, and, I daresay, has drawn many a pound 
into its owner’s money-box. If these pages should 
come into the hands of any one to whom the name of 
Long Gully is familiar, he may probably have gazed 
with admiration upon that wonderful uction. He 
may remember the triangular sheet of tin at the top, 
which used to gleam like silver in the sun, and the 
curling tails to those curious letters which composed 
the name of Johnny. Time may perhaps have dimmed 
their lustre now; summer dust has probably settled 
upon and obscured that bright-red paint, and winter 
rains tarnished that brilliant sheet of tin. And Johnny 
himself—does he still flourish like a brown old gum- 
tree, and buy and sell as of old? Summer sun or 
winter rain never affected him, and Time himself passed 
lightly by him, marking him on the face, indeed, but 
hardly laying a finger on the powerful frame below it. 
Johnny, doubtless, is to be found there still, or else 
he has followed the tide of wanderers to some newer 
digging, and there displays new signs and wonders to 
attract the passer-by. 

I ought to ask the reader’s pardon for prosing so 
much on this subject; but the truth is, that I cannot 
help looking back with feelings of pride and gratifica- 
tion at the remarkable work we then painted. When 
one has accomplished anything great, I am disposed 
to think that one generally knows it; and so it 
happened, that one night, at the close of our labours, 
when Eugéne, Henri, and I sat in judgment upon our 
work, my two friends came to the conclusion that 
it was magnifiqve—an opicion in whith I entirely 
coincided. The body of the sign was Eugtne’s; the 
fine strokes by Henri; and I put in the flourishes, of 
which the word ‘curvilinear,’ pronounced slowly, may 
give some idea. 

It happened that about this time the Diggings called 
the ‘ Maclver’ first became known, and the greater part 
of the population in our neighbourhood began to set 
off in that direction. When our work was finished, 
and Johnny had been prevailed upon to pay us for the 
same, I learned that Eugtne had become infected with 
a desire to go to the new place, and had communicated 
his symptoms to Henri. The rest of his companions 
were unconvinced by his arguments; and as to Pierre, 
he expressed his dissatisfaction to Eugéne in the sen- 
tentious manner which was peculiar to him. 

* Listen, child: we came here to work and to gain 
money. Well, we do gain money every day. Have 
patience; the days pass, the money remains. 
cannot become a great prince in a day or two.’ 

Such were the wise words of Pierre leGros. Eugtne, 
however, was determined to try his luck at the new 
gold-field; and so was Henri. It is ill arguing with 
persons in the early stages of the gold-fever; and 
finding our remonstrances of no avail, we could only 
tell them to go and prosper. For my own part, I had 
met with a former acquaintance, who was digging in a 


One | in disgrace; but the boon, if granted, is hailed with 


presented my painting-brush to Johnny Ali-sorts, and | 
took to the pick and shovel once more. And so I bade 
good-bye to my honest friends until the time when I 
should meet them in the Mauritius, where they insisted | 
that I should come to see them, and judge for myself 
of their happiness. 


THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 


Wnitst Russia and the Russians are the prevailing 
topics in all circles, a few gathered remarks upon those 
victims of Russian policy, the poor exiles, may not be 
deemed inappropriate; and as the laws of the empire | 
require that all those condemned, in whatever part of | 
the country they may have received sentence, should | 
pass through Moscow on their way to Siberia, the’ | 
traveller who may have chanced to be there during | 
the weekly gathering, will have little difficulty in 
recognising facts in the following account. 

On reaching that city, they are allowed a brief rest 
in the convict-prison, their daily journeys being s0 
calculated that the separate bands all arrive there from | 
divers directions each Saturday night. After resting | 
throughout the ensuing week, during which term they | 
are relieved of their chains, they are despatched in 
one common band on the second Monday after their 
arrival; but, ere their departure, government appoints | 
a committee of prison authorities to control the jailers, | 
and to see that they do not use unnecessary harsh- 
ness. These members are also empowered to hear 
statements from the and, in many cases, to 
grant redress. Such interferences do not, of course, 
extend to the quashing of legal proceedings, but merely | 
to the prisoner’s comfort, his health, or perhaps some | 
last wishes respecting his family. The excellent Slazy, | 
physician to the prisons, was, some years since, con- 
stantly present on these occasions, and was one of the 
warmest philanthropists ever known. His exertions 
on behalf of those unhappy convicts were incessant ; his 
labours, evidently those of a love that made him deem 
no sacrifice of time or comfort too great. He was a 
German, from Cologne, and as keen a Roman Catholic 
as that zealous city ever sent forth; and it would be 
well for mankind if half the world only possessed as 
vias of = true Christian spirit as this worthy 

lant t. 

Sparrow’s Hill—for so is the place named from 
which the doomed band depart—is situated at some 
distance from the city, and is not a prison, as might be 
imagined, but consists of a number of log-huts, united 
by a strong wooden-wall, and in the interior divided 
into two or three courts, each strictly guarded by || 
sentinels. In the first of these, both sexes are to be 
seen mingling indiscriminately, and all dressed alike 
in long loose greatcoats, made of a kind of gray 
cloth: the only distinguishing mark is, that the 
men have half their heads shaved, whilst the women 
retain their long hair—a privilege also granted to the 
men as regards their beards; which decoration is the 
pride and delight both of the merchant-class and the 
peasantry. They are led thence into a second court, 
where their names are registered; as also their crime 
and history. Here they make their petitions; some 
soliciting leave to travel by the side of a brother, a 
fellow-exile—a poor consolation that, of being together 


the greatest joy. A woman will also sometimes peti- 
tion to accompany her husband; but only in rare 
cases is this permitted. According to the laws of 
Russia, she may marry again, for the banishment of 
the husband cancels the marriage-bond as completely 
as death; but if her prayer is granted, government 
pays her expenses, she assumes the convict-dress, 
though not the fetters. 


hbouring , and who invited ‘set in’ 
£ therfore, purchased teat and tools, 


The children of convicts, after five years of age, 
become pariah property; © Fale the varios | 
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in the territory are not disposed to relax, 
as the boys, at least, serve ultimately so far to furnish 
the conscription for the army. - 

The examination past, the exiles are led to a third 
court, where fetters are placed upon the whole band. 
This is a most cruel and brutal affair. The fetters 
consist of a couple of heavy iron rings, one for each 
ankle, united by a chain, not adapted to the size of the 

and his length of stride, but of one unvarying 
length, about two feet. This is connected, by means of 
links from four to five inches long, with another chain 
fastened round the waist. The hoops round the ankles 
are not fastened by a padlock, so as to be removed at 
night, but are riveted by the executioner, who drives 
an iron bolt through the rings, and by strong and 
careless hammering—for he often misses the mark, and 
strikes the flesh—fiattens the bolt at both ends, in such 
a way that removal is impossible except by means of 
the file: and with these chains, the poor weary foot- 
sore wretches are to walk every step of a journey 
which takes them only a few days short of six months. 
Meanwhile a sergeant stands by, who must answer for 
their security with his own life, as he takes charge of 
them during their pilgrimage; and he sees them pro- 
perly secured and fastened together in fours by the 
wrists. At the head of the line stands a little table, 
covered with copper coins, from which every man 
receives in advance a certain part of his daily allow- 
ance; government giving each for his maintenance 
forty-eight kopecks—a fraction less than fivepence a 
day—and to each woman permitted to accompany 
her husband, half that sum. This ceremony over, 
the gates are thrown open, and the world ceases to 
exist for them. It is surprising to witness the calm 
bearing, the sad but resigned looks of that melancholy 
assemblage. Hope is now dead; and in its place a 
dim vague glimmer appears in the distance of life, to 
which they look, perhaps, more with a dreamy curiosity 
than with any active feeling of terror or despair. 

The gates thrown open, the exiles are handed over to 
a strong guard, employed exclusively on this duty, and 
each soldier loads his gun in their presence; there 
is also a mounted escort, with spears, the commander 
of which carries a long whip, to lash the cavalcade into 
order; and thus they move on, the males first, then the 
carts, and, lastly, the females. Their day’s journey is 
from 22 to 25 versts (from 14% to 163 miles English). 
Persons of rank are not treated otherwise than the 
lowest serf—noblemen being compelled to march the 
dreary journey on foot, and as heavily chained as the 
vilest felon. Political prisoners are undoubtedly treated 
more harshly than even the most ferocious criminals ; 
and although, during the contest with Poland, there 
have been exaggerated accounts published in 
England as to the numbers banished, there is not the 
slightest doubt as to the cruelty exercised on all who 
were so. During their short. rest at Moscow, they were 
linked together like felons ; treated by their jailers like 
brutes. The Times, many years ago, gave a touching 
account of facts which have been since confirmed. One 
hundred and fifty Lithuanian nobles were mentioned as 
having been met barefooted and chained, on their march 
to Siberia—their sentence being, that they should be 
put as common soldiers into the regiments of the Cau- 
casus, Orenburg, and Siberia. The two young Counts 
Tyskiewicz, almost children, were so loaded with heavy 
chains, as at each step to sink into the ground; and 
they held out their little hands, imploring charity to 
buy lighter fetters, which their guards refused them. 
At Choracewicze was to be seen Mr Warcynski, the 
marshal of Osmiand, the same town where the Kirghiz 
murdered in a church 400 women and children. He was 
seated in an open wagon—a blessed privilege, too, this 
was consi —his hands and feet were chained and 
connected to his waist by other links; a collar of iron 
encircled his neck ; his long gray beard flowed over his 


for the mines are shut out even from 
heaven; they not only lose rank and riches, but, by 
a refinement of cruelty, are deprived even of their 
names, and a number given them 


than seven. As they appeared to be no more than a day 
or two old, for they could not see, and as they were in size 
not much larger than kittens, some one proposed to put 
them beside the cat, and see whether she would not rear 
them. The ion, from its very novelty, was at once 
adopted. At first, puss seemed to be quite reconciled to 
them; but upon going afterwards to see how they were 
getting on, the foxes were indeed in the box, but the cat 
and kittens had disappeared. Having found out puss’s 
retreat, she and her kittens were again ied back, and 
put along with the foxes; after feeding her well, and 
patting and clapping her, she was again left alone; and 
never afterwards, until the foxes were pretty large, did she 
deny them the attentions of a mother. When put to the 
test, by a fox and a kitten being taken out and laid upon 
the floor, puss, whenever she heard the mewing of her 


gradually grew to be as large as those of a dog, returning, 
however, afterwards to their natural size. 


In course of tume, puss began to bring in mice, squirrels, 


kittens delighted in fun, and liked to make the most of a 
mouse when they got it; but often, when 
trotting back with one in their mouth, they used to be met 
by one of the foxes, which, in the twinkling of an eye, 
would snap it from them, and devour it on the spot; the 


corner, over which they kept a watchful eye. 
Hitherto, had been allowed to run about uncon- 
trolled; but the female having killed a 


an 
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rely | —no matter whether fox or kitten—carried it away, and ; 
ome | then returned for the second. Afterwards, although the 
aay | ery of the fox was different from that of the kitten, being t 
con- a kind of petulant whining, yet, whenever she heard it, she 
* the paid as much attention to the one as to the other, was as 
— soon upon the spot, and as restless until allowed to carry 
; his it off to her box. ; 
leem At first it was feared that the foxes, accustomed to teats ' 
as a of larger dimensions, might fail to find out those of the ae 
r0lic | cat, which were hardly discernible amongst the fur, and i 44 
1 be so perish after all. As it was, they did not appear to % até 
1 as discover them until about the second or third day; but | 
rthy | after that—and here is a point for naturalists—the teats Te 
rom 
ei and such like; and here I may mention, that as ske soon 
sited learned to comprehend the distressed cry of the helpless 
ided foxes, so they now as truly comprehended her particular ‘ 
1 cry when she brought in such game; for no sooner was ; 
} she heard, than off scampered both kittens and foxes, as i : 
A though each fully comprehended the fact that the first t ‘ 
slike there was sure to get the prize. Here the nature of the 
a two kind of animals was distinctly exemplified. The 
men 
> the 
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ourt, foxes, at the same time, taking pretty good care that the | 
rime kittens should never have an opportunity of treating them © 
some in a like manner, as everything they got was invariably | 
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rs of | they were forthwith confined in a pen, the sides of which : la 
nt of were about two feet high. Although they had now out- = 
etely grown the kittens considerably, puss still acknowledged 74 
ment them; and regularly, day after day, calling her kittens Pe 
iress, | after her, she and they leaped into the pen, where she : 4 
suckled the whole four. In the cool of the evening, the 34 
age, kittens also would invariably be found in the pen, playing ; 7 
with the foxes, where the agility of the former was finely . 128 
rious 
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contrasted with the clumsy antics of the latter. This state 
of innocent happiness was, however, suddenly brought to 
aclose. Early one morning, the foxes had scraped a hole 
underneath their pen, and so got free. The first thing, 
jaapa that met the eye upon going out, was the female 
fox trotting past the door with a young turkey thrown over 
her back. Chase being given, she dropped it in a corner 
beside other four which she had killed, and then took 
refuge under a pile of boards. After this, they were not 
only put back into their pen, but chained, which effectually 
prevented them from doing further mischief. 
About this time, puss began to suspect, apparently, that 
she had been played pon = her conduct towards the foxes, 
now about as big as herself, began to change. True, she 
still brought in mice, and gave them as freely to the cubs as 
to the kittens ; but whenever they began to poke their noses 
about her, she would salute them with a cuff on the side of 
the head, which made them shake their ears, and keep at 
a more respectful distance. This, however, they took in 
good part, and always seemed to consider it as a challenge 
to play, as they immediately began to caper round about 
her; and while the one attracted her attention in front, 
the other would come creeping round the corners behind, 
and try to get up to her in that way. However, puss was 
always as knowing as they, and soon placed herself in a 
position commanding a view of both, ready to salute the 
ears of the first that should approach. 
(The writer of these anecdotes, who gives his name, 
assures us of their verity —Ep.]} 


CHEMISTRY IN COMMON SCHOOLS—TECHNICAL WORDS 
JUSTIFIABLE. 

Why not introduce the study of chemistry in all our 
common schools, at least the rudiments of chemistry, and 
especially the meaning of chemical terms? Why should 
not a boy, a farmer's boy, be taught the meaning of oxygen 
and hydrogen, as well as that of the word water ? When he 
is now told by the papers or books he reads, that water 
—the meaning of which term he understands very well—is 
composed of certain proportions each of oxygen and 
hydrogen—terms he knows nothing about—he is at a loss. 
His education has left him with the idea, that water is a 
simple element, as the ancients thought it was; and he 
also complains of the use of these hard words, when the 


All farmers should understand the rudiments 
of chemistry at least, and as much more as they can 
command: no one can be a farmer’ without this 


of chemical terms. The word oxygen, for example, has no 
common term that would be understood more readily by 
such people ; neither has hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, &c. 
See what a list Webster makes in defining these terms : 

‘Oxygen—in chemistry, oxygen or oxygen gas is an 
element or substance so named from its property of 
generating acids ; it is the respirable part of air, vital air, 
; it is called the acidifying principle, and 


* Nitrogen—the element of nitre; that which 
nitre ; that element or component part of the 
air which is called azote.’ * Carbon—pure charcoal; a 
simple body, black, brittle, light, and inodorous.’ Now, 
what information will one who does not understand the 


terms would convey a meaning 
to the reader of them as readily as those do of water, 
atmospheric air, and charcoal. It is not supposed that the 
science at large could be taught in common schools ; for if 
it could, there would be no necessity for high schools. All 
that is intended by these remarks, is to recommend that 


compound fluid, the elements of.which are, by weight, eight | 
parts oxygen, and one part by measure, one | 
part oxygen, and two parts hydrogen. Oxygen and | 
hydrogen are gases; they are both colourless, having | 
neither taste nor smell. Oxygen gas is heavier than 
atmospheric air, and it forms a portion of the air itself, | 
It is essential to animal life and combustion. Hydrogen |) 
gas is the lightest of all gases, and hence is used in filling | 
balloons ; being about sixteen times lighter than oxygen.’ 
Now, if such instruction was given in schools, there would | \ 
be no complaint of the use by writers of hard names, hard | 
words, &c.; and the farmers would know just as well what | | 
was meant by the words calcareous earth, us earth, || 
&c., as they now do of the meaning of marl, plaster of Paris, || 
&c. I can see no more reason in restricting the education 
of boys to the common-place words of our language, in our | 
common schools, than I do in confining them in their | 
farming operations to the old common-place routine of | 
. Their education should be such as to fit them | 
for the profession they are to follow, let that be what it | 
may. Chemistry and botany are as essential elements of | 
an agricultural education as any others whatever; but || 
how few are there amongst us who know even the meaning i 
of the most common terms of either science.—S, in the | 
* Cultivator’. 


—Albany, America. 


Dowglas—Dowglas, tendir and 
"Old Ballad, 


| 
TOO LATE. 
CovuLp ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, \ 
In the old likeness that I knew, \ 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, i 
| 
| 


Douglas, Douglas, tender and true! 


Never a scornful word should pain ye; 
I'd smile as sweet as the angels do; 
Sweet, as your smile on me shone ever, i| 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. | 


O to call back the days that are not !— 
My eyes were blinded, your words were few ; | 
Do you know the truth now, up in heaven, HT 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true? 


I was not half worthy of you, Douglas, H 
Not half worthy the like of you! | 

Now all men are to me like shadows, 
I love you, Douglas, tender and true. 


Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Douglas ; 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew ; i 

As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


CROCODILES IN CEYLON. | 

Few reptiles are more disgusting in appearance than | 
these brutes; but, nevertheless, their utility counterbalances 
their bad qualities, as they cleanse the water from all 
impurities. So numerous are they, that their heads may be 
seen in fives and tens together, floating at the top of the | 
water like rough corks ; and at about five p.m., they bask on 
the shore, close to the margin of the water, ready to scuttle 
in on the shortest notice. They are then particularly on 
the alert, and it is a most difficult thing to stalk them, so 


as to get near enough to make a certain shot. This is not | 


bad amusement, when no other sport can be had. Around | 
‘the margin of a lake, in a large plain far in the distance, | 
may be seen a distinct line upon the short grass like the | 
fallen trunk of a tree. As there are no trees at hand, this | 
must necessarily be a crocodile. Seldom can the best hand | 
at stalking then get within eighty yards of him, before he | 
lifts his scaly head, and, listening for a second, plunges off | 
the bank.—Baker’s Eight Years’ Wanderings. 
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